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equally to self-indulgence and to self-mortifi-
cation. There was obvious logic in such a
position, springing from his view, set out
in a preceding chapter, of Dukkha. The
former course led sooner or later to pain and
sorrow ; the latter was painful from the first.

India has perhaps elaborated the gospel
of salvation through asceticism further than
any other country. Such practices were held
to benefit not only the ascetic, but the lay-
world who, so to speak, " ran " him and won
merit by his presence. Such practices were
spoken of collectively as tapas, " burning " or
" glow," and they constituted a system parallel
to, but mostly independent of, any contempor-
ary system of salvation by sacrificial rites.
They are all condemned, no less than such
rites, by the Sutta-Pitaka as different forms
of tormenting either the self, or others, namely
animals and slaves.

There was only one kind of tc burning"
cultivated by Buddhism. This was the
" ardent " (atdpiri) disposition of the earnest
soul, whose sensitive conscience would feel,
not, as we say, the bite of le-morse, but those
burning (tapaniyd) states when realizing:
" I have left undone those things that I ought
to have done, and done those things that I
ought not to have done."1 It was only those
who had got beyond all this, who could be
described as " become cool."

In theory, religiously considered, the body
1 Anguttara-Nik&ya, i. 49.